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sode in English political history that had long been neglected Lieu- 
tenant Hovell has made ample acknowledgment. In this review the 
author has been referred to as Lieutenant Hovell. That was his rank 
in the Sherwood Foresters at the time of his death by accident in 
France in the autumn of 191 6. But before the call to service came 
he was a lecturer at Manchester University. His draft of the history 
of Chartism had nearly been finished when he joined the army. The 
book was completed and put through the press by Professor T. F. Tout, 
to whom students of English political history are under a two-fold in- 
debtedness. They are indebted to him for the completion and revis- 
ion of the book and also for his thoughtfulness in arranging that there 
should be no delay in its publication — no waiting, as has been the 
case in England with a good many books, until the war was over. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Norman Institutions. By CHARLES H. Haskins. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1918. — x, 377 pp. 

The text of Professor Haskins' book covers Norman history by 
reigns from the accession of William the Conqueror to the end of the 
twelfth century. An elaborate appendix contains a great variety of 
documentary matter on many phases of the history of the duchy to- 
gether with informal, but authoritative, essays on the sources of early 
Norman history, the reign of Robert I and the early legislation of 
Henry II. Much of the book has already appeared in the form of 
articles in the American and the English Historical Reviews , but they 
have all been revised and a good deal of new material has been added. 
The work represents the fruits of nearly twenty years of study, and its 
publication in a single volume marks an epoch in the historiography of 
Normandy. 

It is not a narrative history, for which one would now go to Powicke's 
Loss of Normandy, nor does it incorporate material to be found in the 
works of Brunner, de Lisle, and Pollock and Maitland. Its aim is to 
bridge as far as possible the gaps in our knowledge of Norman history. 
The great difficulty in studying the history of the duchy is the paucity 
of sources, resulting in part from the loss of the individuality of Nor- 
mandy by reason of its connection with England. The history of the 
duchy is swallowed up, as it were, in the history of the kingdom. The 
book performs its chief service in the great number and variety of facts 
which have been gathered that bear upon Normandy alone. They relate 
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to all sorts of topics and have to do with narrative as well as with in- 
stitutional history ; they throw light upon many important personalities, 
the history of feudalism, the influence of the church, administrative 
organization and the history of the jury. So well has the author done 
his work that the possibility of an accurate and well-balanced picture 
of Norman institutions and history is now not far from realization. 

It is interesting to note that though the great bulk of the informa- 
tion is drawn from manuscript sources, or from what were till recently 
manuscript sources, the amount of material which has been gleaned 
from sources long in print is, nevertheless, considerable. For example, 
the discussion of ecclesiastical influence in Normandy is based almost 
wholly on printed matter, and more striking still, most of the argument 
showing the early feudalization of the church rests upon materials 
which have been available in our libraries for many years. The case 
illustrates the point that students of the Middle Ages who have not 
ready access to manuscript sources can still do much by careful, en- 
thusiastic reading of chronicle and charter already in print. 

The most significant feature of this mass of new evidence is the proof 
it affords of the early and elaborate organization of the duchy and of 
a development which was almost continuous and, in great measure, in- 
dependent of that in England. Comparatively scanty though this 
evidence may be, the certainty of the conclusions is enhanced by the 
fact that each additional piece of evidence gathered from the most 
varied sources points in the same direction. Thus, an unusually well 
developed feudal system, the use of the five- knight unit, the control of 
the church by the duke, the comparatively elaborate system of ducal 
administration, the basis of the financial organization, all antedate the 
conquest of England. Later, we see the development of the power of 
the curia, the working of the exchequer, the institution of itinerant 
justices, the growth of the jury. The Norman " system shows strength 
and it shows organizing power." 

Another conclusion which the book makes more certain than it was 
before is that in institutional development England and Normandy 
were far in advance of their continental neighbors, like Anjou and the 
Capetian monarchy. To the student of English history the most im- 
portant question is this: In the Anglo-Norman state, which was the 
more important influence, that of England or that of Normandy? 
The two states had similar institutions, and these had a parallel de- 
velopment. Moreover, there was much interaction, though, in the main, 
each country had a separate administration. They were united at the 
head in the person of the sovereign. There was a single chancery. 
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The same officials served on both sides of the channel. The same ex- 
periments were tried in both countries. Professor Haskins does not 
give a definite answer to our question, but he points out many sugges- 
tive facts. Thus, there was a Norman prologue to Henry II 's struggle 
with the church. The practices of the English exchequer may have 
influenced the Norman body, but " the whole sub-structure of ducal 
finance is very ancient." There was a well-defined system of itinerant 
justices in Normandy before it appeared in England. The sworn in- 
quest was introduced into England from Normandy and the jury was 
first employed in Normandy " as a regular procedure to which suitors 
can appeal as a matter of right and on which the individual can rely as 
a protection against arbitrary accusation." And one must not forget 
the early influence which came from Normandy at the time of the 
conquest in the shape of feudalism and developed ducal power. In- 
deed, the author's final words on the Norman jury may really be taken 
as his judgment on the general relationship between Norman and Eng- 
lish institutions : " Where Normandy sowed, England and all English- 
speaking lands were to reap." 

Apart from the contribution to historical knowledge which is made 
and the wealth of learning which is displayed , one is impressed by the 
skill with which all this evidence on Norman history has been 
marshaled, and by the author's careful and close reasoning, qualities 
which make the book worthy of the most careful study by any student 
who is handling medieval historical material. 

S. K. Mitchell. 

Yale University. 

The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake. By MARGARET Todd. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1918. — xviii, 574 pp. 

Dr. Elizabeth Garrett- Anderson and Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake, the two 
pioneers in opening the medical profession to the women of England, 
were both outstanding figures during the half century from i860 to 
1 910. Dr. Anderson was four years the older, having been bom in 
1836 while Dr. Jex-Blake was bom in 1840, and she survived Dr. Jex- 
Blake by several years. But the great fight made by the two women 
was strictly contemporary, though Dr. Anderson scored the first suc- 
cess and throughout her whole career won greater popularity and more 
definite rewards than Dr. Jex-Blake. 

The experiences of the two women in their long struggle for the right 
to enter the medical profession were curiously dissimilar. Dr. Ander- 



